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The children at Eugene Field School, Mitchell, South Dakota, 
sing Christmas Carols around their lighted Christmas tree. The 
principal, Thora Sanger, says this custom is carried out each 


year, 
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WORTH 
KNOWING— 


SARAH L. YOUNG, 
Oakland, California, Ex- 
ecutive Committee Mem- 
ber. D.E.S.P.. is local 
chairman for arrangements 
for the banquet and break- 
fast of the Department at 
the time of the A.AS.A. 
convention in San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 21-26, 1942. 
These two affairs will be 
held on February 23. 

a 


HEADQUARTERS for 
the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals 
in San Francisco will be at 
the Palace Hotel. 

ae 

EDUCATION FOR A 
FREE PEOPLE is the 
theme chosen for the Sev- 
enty-second annual con- 
vention of the American 
Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, San  Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 21-26, 1942. 

A 

NINETY RESERVA- 
TIONS have already been 
received at Headquarters 
for the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Ed- 
ucation, which the Depart- 
ment is sponsoring and 
which will be held at the 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, July 6-17, 1942. 
Send your reservation early 
so your name can be in- 
cluded among the 200 to 
be housed in the dormi- 
tory. 

THE LONG TERM 
PLANNING Committee 
for the Department met in 
Washington on October 
18. The report of this 
Committee will be pre- 
sented for discussion at the 
General Session of the De- 
partment at San Francisco, 
Monday, February 23. 


The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and not necessarily those of the Department. 
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Greetings to the Elementary Principals 
Katy V. Anthony 


Richmond, Virginia, President Department of Classroom Teachers, National Education 
Association 


Once upon a time I should have hesi- 
tated to express my humble thoughts even 
in a very few words. But those were the 
days when there was not the co-operation 
between principal and teacher that exists 
in these tense and crucial times; and, as for 
teacher participation in the conduct and 
management of the school, that was an 
unheard of and an untried experience. 

Today the understanding _ principal 
knows that the spirit of loyalty and pride 
in the teaching profession, and the co- 
operation among principal, teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, and citizens of the com- 
munity are the factors that make the school 





a pleasant and happy place in which the / 
children are to be educated and trained to 
become useful citizens in order to live at BAST V. ANEWONE 


peace among themselves and others. 

Those charged with the responsibility of educating future Americans should 
not lose sight of the burden that rests upon their shoulders. It is not enough that 
they make education popular. They must make it worthwhile, whether measured 
from the standpoint of economics, of vocations, or of culture as perfected in 
individuals. 

Education in the United States has had the support of nearly every American, 
because of the conviction that education develops children and makes them 
better citizens. There has been also the economic motive lying behind the belie! 


an uneducated person. 


If our American democracy and way of life are to be maintained, we mus 7 
train our boys and girls broadly and efficiently. The principal who makes his 
school a happy and democratic place for his teachers and students is the sym f 


y 


pathetic, understanding principal. He knows 


It’s the close co-operation 
That makes them win the day. 
It is not the individual 

Nor the principal as a whole. 
It’s the everlasting teamwork 


Of every blooming soul. 
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Training Fifth Grade Children in 
. ‘ 
° Conversation 
Edwin H. Reeder 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
and 
Helen Lucile Hagan 
Fifth Grade Teacher, Lincoln School, Champaign, Illinois 
“Unquestionably conversation constitutes the most fundamental speaking 
activity in modern life. Practically all people use it very frequently as compared 
with other types of speech performance. Further it represents a very common 
need regardless of sex, age, vocation, or locality. It is obvious, therefore, that 
it should be of great concern. 
“But in general the elementary school has done very little about it. In only 
a very few centers is any direct attack made on the problem. . . Perhaps this 
ignoring of conversation as a fundamental instructional job is due to the idea 
| that this ability is easily learned outside the school or at least during the first 
year of school attendance. Even a casual observation however of a conversation 
which people carry on certainly does not support this view.’’? 
It may be argued that, while the statement that training in conversation is 
ignored in the average elementary classroom is true, yet such training is given 
{in any school in which the socialized recitation and frequent reports of pupils to 
hould the class are used as part of the regular classroom work. It is the contention of 
h that the writers of this paper however, that such procedures do not constitute actual 
il training in conversation. Even ina socialized recitation the teacher tends to be 
ted is rather prominent and is likely to direct at least in part, the trend of the con- 
versation of the class period. Since this is true the individual pupils do not feel 
erican, 
them 
belief & 
g than § 
> must 
kes his 
€ sym 


Part of the large group of thirty-four pupils during a social studies discussion period at Lincoln 
School, Champaign, Illinois 


McKee, Paul G. “Language in the Elementary School’. Page 96 
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much responsibility to ‘“‘make the conversation go”. They have the feeling tha 
that is what the teacher is there for and they are glad to leave the responsibility 
to her. Certainly formal reports by individual pupils in the class are essentially 
not conversation. The pupil prepares his report and gives it to the members of 
the class who are expected to keep quiet until he has finished. The give and take 
which is characteristic of adult conversation is almost entirely missing in this 
school situation. 

Believing that it would be worth while to experiment with some plans for the 
definite training of children in the art of conversation, the writers decided to 
experiment with a fifth grade in one of the schools of Champaign, Illinois. The 
class consisted of thirty-four children who, for the most part, came from very 
modest homes. Many of them lived in the poorer sections of the city and very few 
had had travel experiences such as children from another school might have had. 
The average intelligence quotient of these children was 103 and the standard 
deviation 10.8. It is evident, therefore, that from the standpoint of intelligence 
it Was an average group. 

The children in this class had been accustomed to giving oral reports or 
speeches over a makebelieve microphone, which eliminated to a certain extent 
their fear of appearing before a group. Dramatizations, too, had constituted a | 
part of their English curriculum. 

At the beginning of the experiment two problems faced the writers of this 
article. These were: (1) What classroom procedures will prove most effective 
in developing the ability of the children to converse? and (2) Should the 
teacher tell the children what constitutes a good conversationalist or should 
she let the class discover that for themselves? 

In solving both of these problems the experimenters had little help from any 
experiments which have been done by others in the field. With respect to the 
second problem the experimenters accepted the point of view that learning by 
doing is the best way to learn. They, therefore, decided to let the children try 
conversation and let them work out through observation of their fellows the 
best rules for it. It seemed to them that this point of view was in line with the 
best tenets of modern education which hold that experimentation and inductive 
reasoning are the best ways for learners to arrive at truth. With respect to the 
first question it was decided to try a number of different methods and then | 
arrive at the best method or the best methods through experimentation. 

On the first day of the experiment the teacher placed four comfortable chairs 
at the front of the room. She then presented to the children the idea that learn- f 
ing how to talk well is a great asset in life and that a certain amount of time 
during the spring semester would be devoted to experiments in conversation and | 








to learning how to converse well. She indicated that for their first experiment 7 
they were to represent their own parents chatting together in one of their homes f 


after the evening meal. When she called for volunteers most of the class wished | 


to try out the new idea. For the first group she selected four, two boys and two % 
girls, who came to the front of the room and occupied the easy chairs which she § 
had placed there. She told them they could carry on the conversation in any way f 
they wished. The conversation began. It went from one topic to another without § 
any apparent thought on the part of any of the children of developing one idea 7 
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Two members of the group said practically nothing, a third spoke almost too low 
to be heard while the fourth might have proved interesting had he received more 
cooperation from the others. The second group, all boys, pulled their chairs close 
together as if they were in a huddle at a football game. They talked too low to 
be heard and laughed too much to be understood. Four girls made up the third 
group. One girl tried to talk all the time so that the conversation took on the 
characteristics of an almost continuous monologue. 

After these three groups had conversed, the teacher conducted a discussion 
with reference to the success of the conversations. Some of the criticisms offered 
by the children were: the girls didn’t talk at all; some didn’t know what to talk 
about; Vernon talked too low; Jack interrupted; Joyce tried to talk all the time; 
some used very poor words such as guy, kid, yea, and the like; the boys laughed 
so much that you could not hear what was being said. From these comments the 
class naturally deduced that it was necessary for them to decide upon certain 
standards to guide them in their conversation. They decided to work out the 
characteristics of a good conversationalist. These were enumerated and were 
added to as experience dictated the need for further rules. 

Even at this early stage in the experiment the teacher realized that it is 
essential for good conversation, whether among adults or children, that there 
be topics selected for the conversation which are of interest to all. She, therefore, 
decided to try the plan of determining in advance certain topics for the conversa- 
tion groups to discuss. It will be noted that all through this experiment various 
plans were tried out because no technique had been established for this kind of 
work. 

At the second meeting of the conversation class a new procedure was adopted. 
The class had been previously divided into two groups, and each was assigned a 
certain topic to read about in the newspapers. Half of the room read about 
Mississippi River Boats while the other half read about the Aquarium at the 
New York World’s Fair. From each of these two groups a group of five was 
selected by the teacher to discuss each of the topics. The children in the group 
which discussed the Aquarium were judged both by the teacher and by the class 
to have done a better job than those in the other group. They showed imagina- 
tion and were able to correlate the topic they were discussing with their own 
past experiences. 

The teacher now thought that it might be wise to try a general discussion 
in which all of the children of the class of thirty-four would participate. The 
seats were arranged in one large circle and the children were told to discuss 
anything about which they would like to talk. The previous week the entire 
school system had had a smallpox scare, and as a result every child, teacher, 
janitor and employee of the school had been required to be vaccinated. It was 
only natural, therefore, that the one and only topic of discussion was the vacci- 
nation experience. For twenty minutes the children described how they were 
vaccinated, and what the doctor said to them. By the close of the period every- 
one was bored since they had heard the same things told over and over again. 
It had been just like a group of adults, some of whom had been operated upon 
and wished to tell about their operations. Apparently no one in the class had 
thought it necessary to change the subject or to ask questions of others. Some 
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did not talk loud enough to be heard, others whispered among themselves, and 
many raised their hands and addressed each remark to the teacher. Both teacher 
and class were disappointed with the results. 

Again the class was asked why the period of conversation had not been suc. 
cessful. The criticisms which the group made were as follows: we talked to each 
other in small groups instead of talking to the entire group; many of us tried 
to talk at one time; we raised our hands and that isn’t done in conversation: 
we talked to the teacher most of the time; our subject matter became uninter- 
esting; and we could have asked questions of each other and did not do s0, 
The children now felt the need for adding other standards to their list of those 
which characterize a good conversationalist. 

Since the children were making so many errors it was decided best to try to 
eliminate the mistakes, one by one. From this time on throughout the entire 
experiment the group considered the problem of which error should be eliminated 
at a particular class period and then addressed itself especially to that particular 
error. 

The teacher recognized the fact that as she had previously selected the topics 
for the group conversations these topics might not have been childlike. The 
children had been given little practice in deciding upon and suggesting topics 
which they thought might be interesting for a conversation. The following topics 
were chosen by the class: (1) Recent magazine articles; (2) The project we 
are working on in our social studies; (3) Books that we have enjoyed; (4) 
Things that we have heard about on the street and from our parents; (5) Sports 
that we enjoy; (6) Gardens; (7) Hobbies; (8) Our favorite radio programs; 
(9) Holidays; (10) Places we have been; (11) Club work; (12) Movies we 
have seen recently; (13) Newspaper items; (14) Our pets; and (15) Vacation 
time. 

Any adult who reads the above list will recognize at once that it contains 
a large proportion of the topics which adults discuss in an evening’s informal 
conversation. 

The children now selected three topics for their next experiment in conversa- 
tion. These three dealt with movies they had seen, radio programs and sports. 
After the conversation period when the children were discussing what had taken 
place they made the following criticisms: we still interrupted; some talked too 
much and others not at all; many grammatical errors were made: and some 
failed to speak loud enough. 

It will be noted that so far in the experiment two sizes of groups had been 
tried. First, a small group of four or five; second, a large group consisting of 
the whole class. It was now thought worthwhile to try a group numbering ten. 
Ten children, therefore, attempted to discuss the question ‘““Where I Would Like 
to Travel This Summer.” The experiment was not successful. The group seemed 
too large and the topic was unfamiliar to those who had been selected by the 
teacher for that discussion. Later another group attempted to discuss the ques 
tion “The Harmful Effects of Alcohol.” Because of their lack of experience with 
the subject, it was found that the topic lacked interest for them and the experi- 
ment with it was largely a failure. 

Anxious to give the larger group one more trial the teacher again selected 
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groups of ten and suggested that they discuss anything they wished. The conver- 
sations which resulted contained a great deal of slang and did not seem to be 
particularly interesting to the children. In discussing these conversations one 
of the boys summed up the situation when he made this remark: ‘“‘We had much 
better conversations when we had smaller groups.” As a result of this experience 
the group of ten was permanently abandoned. From then on in the conversation 
experiment, either small groups of four to six or groups consisting of the entire 
class were used. Although it may seem strange, it proved to be true that the 
large group including the entire class was very satisfactory. One may believe 
that a group consisting of the entire class cannot carry on a true conversation, 
but when the children were discussing the work which they were doing in their 
social studies periods the conversation was free and natural. The children learned 
to cease raising their hands and instead to wait their turns. A truly socialized 
recitation was the result. Both teacher and children recognized a definite carry- 
over to the large group from the activities of conversation in the small groups. 
They added three more standards of conversation to those which they had 
already worked out. The experimenters kept a complete list of all the topics 
discussed by the children and a description of each of the conversation periods. 

Much progress was shown during the one semester in which the experiment 
was carried on. The children learned ease in conversation, to watch their English, 
to feel a responsibility to make the conversation go, and to speak clearly and 
distinctly. There is no doubt that they enjoyed the conversation periods thor- 
oughly. Both of the experimenters felt that the work of the semester had been 
well worth while, and that if continuous training of this sort could be given, 
from grades five through twelve, the art of conversation which many people 
believe has suffered a distinct decline in America might be revived. 

The conclusions at which the experimenters arrived are as follows: 


1. Definite training in conversation can and should be given in our schools. 

2. Standards for conversation should not be set in advance but should be 
the result of criticisms made by the children themselves. 

3. Definite topics for discussion should be suggested beforehand in training 
in conversation. The experimenters recognized that this is not a true life situa- 
tion. They believe, however, that in the beginning of this conversation work, 
it is well to have such topics suggested in advance. They believe that in a later 
stage of the development of conversational ability it would be desirable to allow 
children in the upper grades and perhaps in the high school to select in the 
course of the conversation the various topics which may well be discussed because 
they are within the experience of those who are conversing. This, however, the 
experimenters believe to be a later development than is possible in the fifth grade 
and at the beginning of experience with conversation periods. In the fifth grade 
the experimenters believe that topics may well be selected in advance by the 
class and that definite preparation should be made. 

4. The experimenters believe that at the beginning of each conversation period 
one of the pupils should be called upon to make clear to the class the particular 
difficulty which that day’s conversation is attempting to eliminate. 

5. Definite provision should be made after the conversation period for self 
analysis, evaluation, comparison, and criticism. 


ee 
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6. The results attained in any experiment to increase the conversational ability 
of the children will be in direct proportion to the enthusiasm of the teacher 
for the work and the extent to which she can stimulate enthusiasm in the class. 

7. The small conversational group consisting of from four to six children js 
more intimate and lifelike. It is best suited to the development of out-of-school 
topics. 

8. The large group including the entire class is not so informal but it jg 
valuable as a form of socialized recitation and is best suited for a discussion of 
the activities of the children in the school. 


We give below the entire list of standards of good conversation as worked 
out by this particular class. 


A Goop CONVERSATIONIST 


(1) Has something interesting to talk about; (2) Talks loud enough to be heard; (3) Does 
not interrupt; (4) Has a good choice of words; (5) Is a good listener—doesn’t try to talk 
all the time; (6) Asks questions; (7) Changes the subject when it is desirable; (8) Feels his 
responsibility to make the conversation go; (9) Looks for and follows conversational leads 
by: (a) Asking questions, (b) Commenting, (c) Mildly disagreeing, (d) Making generali- 
zations; and (10) Must be enthusiastic about the subject matter discussed. 


MA 


Here and There 


NRs. Mary D. Barnes, immediate past president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association, has been 
made an elementary school principal in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


‘PRINCIPAL C. O. Callahan, Siebert School, Columbus, Ohio, was 
elected to a four-year term on the Ohio Teachers and Pupils Reading 
Circle board at the annual meeting of the Central Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


THE John Henry Brown School, Dallas, Texas, of which Mamie Boone 
is principal, presented a pageant on November 5, “Up From the Earth 
Rose a City.” Rebecca Reavis, teacher of geography and civics, said it por- 
trayed the 100 years of progress of the City of Dallas. 


RIMES Mirror, the school newspaper of the Grimes School, Mount 

Vernon, New York, of which Mary T. King is principal, has devoted its 
November issue to the history of the school, which was founded in 1865, and 
rebuilt in 1901. 


‘A PRINTED bulletin with many pictorial illustrations, showing the 
activities in the Amarillo, Texas, public schools, was presented by the 
Association for Childhood Education to the parents of the children in the 
primary division of the Amarillo public schools. This bulletin explains 
the many things the schools are doing, opportunities afforded the children 
and some of the activities they engage in to accomplish the purpose of 
childhood education. 


a 
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Art in Its Relation to Music 
Elise R. Boylston 


Supervisor of Art, Primary Grades, Atlanta, Georgia 


From the beginning of time, art and music have been 
essential to the happiness of man as the natural expression 
of his spiritual being. 

For the caveman, music served as a means of speech; his 
art preserved the records of his prowess. On his return from 
the hunt his triumphal songs were an emotional outlet that 
swelled his ego and brought him pleasure. His pictorial ex- 
pressions on the walls of the cave were designed for vicarious 
enjoyment, and possibly as a subtle means of personal ag- 
ELISE R. BOYLSTON grandizement. Perhaps these crude drawings were the earliest 

form of advertisement, who knows! At any rate, these ex- 
pressions were spontaneous, and were true interpretations of the life and people 
that produced them. 

All of us today are familiar with the close relationship of art and music. We 
find the same harmonic structure on the works of great sculptors and artists, 
and in the symphonies of outstanding composers. Both have captured alike a 
divine moment of climax in the rhythmic flow of time, and given it concrete form 
for us lesser mortals to enjoy. 

This analogy between the arts was brought to me most vividly at the Chicago 
Fair in the Singing Fountains where each musical note reproduced itself in its 
corresponding color in the water; and the ever-changing rhythm made countless 
rainbows that danced in a visible symphony of opalescent hues. 

Each of the arts has its own contribution to make in liberating the imagina- 
tion and allowing the creative powers to function; and I have observed that 
where an aptitude for drawing and painting is inherent in an individual, there 
also is found an appreciation for music and literature; and two of these talents 
usually seem to predominate. 

Color has been aptly called the “music of light,’ and since music and art 
have the same cultural value and emotional appeal, they should be closely related 
in the elementary school program. 

The child’s first years in school are the most impressionable, and it is then 
that originality and free expression should be encouraged through the play in- 
stinct. The joy of discovery and the satisfaction of accomplishment stimulate 
creative thinking, and give interpretation to life, and a keener insight into the 
minds and purposes of others. The learning process is in direct ratio to the 
happiness that comes from participation and enjoyment. Through the arts, the 
child’s emotional and physical energies are released. Every new and fascinating 
discovery fills his world with thrills and adventure; and gradually as a flower 
unfolding its petals to the sun, he responds to his environment and awakes to 
the meaning and the beauty of familiar things around him. His inner urge for 
expression is satisfied by following his interests’ appeal, and he often surprises 
us with the artistry of his thoughts. Not long ago, a first grade child, drawing 
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a bird, pointed to the swelling under its throat and said, “‘That is where it keeps 
its song.” 

In the past few years, the methods of teaching music and art have changed sp 
radically that the world is still breathless from trying to catch up with the modem 
concepts of education. Just as the “Red Queen” said in Alice in Wonderland that 
it takes all the running you can do to keep in the same place; and if you want 
to get somewhere else, you have to run twice as fast—so some teachers do not 
run fast enough, that is all. The tendency to hold to obsolete methods of educa- 
tion rather than to make music and art a part of life is also a retarding factor. 
For these reasons, the real needs of the arts are not met to the fullest extent jp 
certain communities. 

If emphasis were placed on the interests and abilities of the child, and on the 
needs of the community rather than on developing selected groups in music, and 
on showing finished products in art, the program would become indispensable 
to the community; and it would create a feeling of good will and understanding 
toward the entire school program. 

Projects involving the arts often originate from outside stimulus; but if inter- 
est be active and the project suited to the ability of the child, creative thinking 
is sure to follow. 

Dominant colors, play of values, and contrast may all be found in compositions 
of music and art. Balance, repetition, and design as heard in music is seen in 
architecture; and an organ selection may aptly be compared to a Gothic rose 
window. Children like to make these comparisons, and they grow in interest and 
understanding while so doing. 

Children skip in rhythm, talk in rhythm, and they frequently read in rhythm 
When they hear music, they are often impelled to do what it says to them—to 
draw, to hammer, or to create the picture which the music stirs in their minds. 

Music and art each complement and enrich the other, and we find that Negre 
spirituals grow more vital to the children when they have created pictures of 
the workers in the field, and learned the part that rhythm played in the lightening 
of labor, and how the songs originated. 

The world is what we make it with our imagination. Can you picture spring 
without the songs of birds, summer without the cricket’s fiddle, flowers without 
the hum of bees, and children without the joy of giving expression to art a 
spontaneous outbursts of song? I should like to paint my creed for you in words: 


1f I could take one little child, 
And make him feel the thrill 

Of sunset as it flaunts its hues 
Above some distant hill; 

If I could make him sense the joy 
Of song-birds that he hears, 

And blend his happy laughter with 
The music of the spheres, 

I think that life would be worthwhile — 
I would not live in vain, 

If I could tune one human heart 
To Nature’s sweet refrain. 
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New Editorial Committee Member 


Each year the president of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals has the privilege 
of selecting an outstanding principal as a member 
of the Editorial Committee. The person selected is 
chosen for his constant awareness of the numerous 
tasks as an administrator and supervisor and his 
distinctive service as an elementary school prin- 
cipal. President Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has appointed Dr. Robert W. Eaves, 
principal, Thomson School, Washington, D. C., as 
the new member of the Editorial Committee for 
a three year period, to be chairman of the commit- 
tee when the 1945 yearbook of the Department 

ROBERT W. EAVES is edited. 

Dr. Eaves received his Bachelor of Arts degree 
from the University of North Carolina, his Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Education degrees from George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. During the years he has taken courses from Weaver College, 
Johns Hopkins University, University of Virginia, and Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The subject of his excellent thesis for his doctorate was “A 
Transitional Urban Community and Its Educational Implications on an Ele- 

mentary School Level.” 

Besides being an elementary school principal Dr. Eaves has had the oppor- 
tunity of serving many universities by giving courses and participating in con- 
ferences. He is also a member of the Phi Delta Kappa Educational Fraternity. 

Other members of this Editorial Committee are: Nellie V. Lind, Denver, 
Colorado; Walter Jacob, Jr., Jersey City, New Jersey; and Mata V. Bear, St. 
Louis, Missouri. These members are assisted by Dr. Ivan A. Booker, Assistant 
Director of Research, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


VssSsB 


The Great Law of Our Land 


@/O that the elementary school children of the George Washington 
School, Kenmore, New York, could understand the most important docu- 
ment of democracy—the United States Constitution, the principal, Fred 
H. Duffy, prepared a simplified rewriting of it in words within the reading 
range of the pupils. The material was divided into twelve reading units, 
with each unit followed by exercises and activities that test comprehension 
of the several parts of the Federal Constitution. 

This material is available to all schools in a booklet entitled, “The Great 
Law of Our Land,” published by the American Education Press, Inc., 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Making Letter-Writing Functional 
Alice E. Bridgett 


Principal, Colony Street School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


This is a brief account of our attempts to make letter-writing functional jp 
the elementary schools. 

In the first class we divided the pupils into eight groups, each of which was 
to gain as much information as possible about one of our American writers. 

The first group prepared letters asking for information on Henry W. Long. 
fellow. These letters were sent to a school in Portland, Maine. Within a short 
time, replies were received. Our new friends sent not only fine letters but also 
a complete set of postcards showing views of the interior of the Longfellow home, 

Section two handled letters asking for facts about William Cullen Bryant and 
sent their letters to Cummington, Massachusetts. The pupils who received them 
made a special trip to the poet’s home so as to be able to give us a true 
picture. They walked along the road toward Plainfield up which Bryant walked 
when he wrote “To a Waterfowl.” They visited scenes described by the poet 
and made them very real to us. 

The third group was responsible for work about John Greenleaf Whittier so 
their letters went to a school in Haverhill. These boys and girls were not satis- 
fied with answering our letters, but made a fine portfolio containing pictures 
of Whittier, his home, scenes depicted in his poems, and extracts from many 
of his best known works. They wrote, “Whittier’s home, a small severely plain 
old-New England farmhouse, is situated well back from a country road which 
branches from the main highway between Haverhill and Merrimac. Near by 
is a small stream frequently spoken of by Whittier in his poems. Entering 
the home we come upon the scene of ‘Snow Bound.’ At the fireplace may be 
seen the old watch, the andirons, a warming pan, a candle mold, the cider 
mug, and a pair of the poet’s boots. In the front room we see the desk spoken 
of in the poem, ‘In School Days.’ Out in the vard we come upon the old well 
with its long sweep.” 

Our fourth group having work on James Fennimore Cooper divided and 
while some wrote to Burlington, New Jersey, the others sent their letters to 
Cooperstown, New York. We learned that the Cooper home is used by the 
Burlington County Historical Society and that one may see here many objects 
which were once the property of Cooper. From Cooperstown we received fine 
descriptions of many places mentioned by Cooper in his “Leatherstocking Tales.” 
Some of the boys took a hike to “Council Rock” at the foot of Otsego Lake, a 
favorite meeting place of the Indians in the past. Other places visited were 
“Natty Bumpo’s Cave,” “Sunken Islands” where Hutter had Muskrat Castle, 
and “Hutter’s Point” where Deerslayer got his first glimpse of the ‘Glimmer 
Glass.” 

The next group gathered facts about Walt Whitman by writing to Camden, 
New Jersey. Not only did we receive many interesting letters, but also a very 
fine portfolio which was made up by these children. 

Group six wrote to Tarrytown, New York, for information on Washington 
Irving. Among other facts we learned that, “Sleepy Hollow is now a cemetery. 
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The Old Dutch Church, which was built in 1669, is at the southern end where 
are all the oldest graves including Irving’s. The author’s grave has had three 
headstones as two of them were chipped away by curio hunters. The site of 
Van Tassel’s home is now occupied by our grammar school and Ichabod’s desk 
may be seen in the principal’s office.” 

Pupils in the seventh group were assigned the name of Mark Twain. These 
children sent their letters to Hannibal, Missouri. We received replies from the 
Hannibal Chamber of Commerce and from the “Courier-Post”’; both sending 
a number of interesting pamphlets and pictures. From the “Monroe County 
Appeal” of Paris, Missouri, we learned, “Twain was born in Florida, Missouri. 
The old log house in which he was born has been housed in an outer structure 
to preserve it. The cave in which Tom was lost lies just outside the city of 
Hannibal. All the older residents here remember both Tom and Huck, and my 
mother has often spoken of Huck as she knew him very well.” By the “Game 
and Fish Department” we were told, “The house in which Twain lived is a 
small two room cabin with a fireplace, but the walls are unplastered and thin. 
The rear door is of the latch string variety.” Evidently our letters were not 
given to a school in this case, but they were very well taken care of, nevertheless. 

The last group wrote to Salem to inquire about Nathaniel Hawthorne. A 
number of replies were received describing the author’s birthplace on Union 
Street and also the “House of the Seven Gables.” The secret stairway of the 
latter was spoken of, as was the well in the yard. The story goes that this 
water turned black after the murder was committed. Gingerbread cookies are 
still sold here as they were when Hepzibah Pyncheon had her shop. 

In a second class we selected twenty towns and cities in our own state. The 
class then wrote letters picturing our town, telling something of its past history, 
and describing many of our manufactured goods which are known and used 
throughout the civilized world. We mailed these to schools in the selected towns 
asking the recipients to send us letters giving interesting facts about their own 
towns. Most of our letters were answered and we learned many facts not given 
in our geographies. 

The third class decided to correspond with pupils in other states asking for 
interesting information on many topics. We selected towns and cities located 
in special sections. That is, we picked a town in the cotton section, one in a 
mining center, one on the prairies, another in a cattle raising section, one in a 
great manufacturing center and one on the border line of Mexico. Some pupils 
in this class wrote to Hawaii and others to Alaska. 

When the letters began to arrive, we had not only fine letters, but also 
specimens of all descriptions—iron, copper, silver-lead ores, peat, rice, cotton, 
sugar-cane, bamboo, leather, Spanish moss, shells, lava, furs, pressed flowers, 
the bark of trees, etc. We also received numerous postcards and pictures. From 
Louisiana came fine photographs of the Evangeline Oak and of the girl who 
impersonated Evangeline in their annual pageant. 

Where it was possible we sent our letters to principals listed as members of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of the NEA. Our pupils com- 
pared their ability in letter-writing with that of the children in other sections 
of our country. More and better work was done when this method was used. 
Tam sure that we all profited by this exchange of letters. 
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The Department’s Calendar \ § 





Cc 
San Francisco, California, February 21-26, 1942 

How fortunate we of America are!! We can travel from the East coast to the 
West coast and enjoy the beautiful scenery of these United States all along s 
the way!! We can thrill at the wonders of nature and the achievements of man, 

Why not make this your year to visit the West!! And then let your journey ed 
end at the Golden Gate City, San Francisco, where the seventy-second annual 
convention of the American Association of School Administrators will take “ 
place, February 21-26, 1942. Let this be your opportunity to meet the friendly, te 
progressive, and professional people of California. 

In keeping with the general theme of the convention, “Education for a Free a 
People,” President Robert H. Edgar has chosen as the topic for the first General a 
Session of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Monday afternoon, 
February 23, “The Part the Elementary School Plays in Our Democratic ha 
Living.” At this meeting Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Edu- of 
cation, Sacramento, will discuss “Learning the Democratic Way of Life in Our ra 
Elementary School,” and Mason A. Stratton, Director of Elementary Education, fro 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, will present for discussion the report of the Com- on 
mittee on Long Term Planning for the Department. rie 


On Tuesday afternoon, February 24, the California Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association, under the direction of Helen Heffernan, Sacramento, and 
Sarah L. Young, Oakland, will present a Panel Discussion centering around the 
theme “The Elementary School of Tomorrow.” Outstanding educators from the 
State of California will participate in this excellent program. 

Last, but by no means least, the Department breakfast and banquet on 
Monday, February 23, will be centers of attraction, for no one has yet seen 
the California Elementary School Principals put on any breakfast or banquet 
that was not superb. The local chairman of arrangements, Sarah L. Young, 
Oakland, assures us that there will be much fun and entertainment. 

When you are ready to return home you will be delighted that you took this 
year to see the Golden West. The February issue of The National Elementary 
Principal will carry a complete program of the Department’s meeting. 


Denver, Colorado, June 28-July 2, 1942 


Denver, the Capital of Colorado, is known as the vacation center of the West. F 
It is America’s highest metropolitan city, being 5,280 feet above sea level. 
This distinctive, modern, beautiful city, with acres of lovely parks, miles of 
boulevards, playgrounds, and famous museums, provides the answers to all 


oo 





vacation desires. At the close of school next summer, thousands of school ) 
people will wend their way to this city to attend the convention of the National int 
Education Association, June 28-July 2. Why not start planning now to arrange — Mo 
your vacation to include a stop over at this summer meeting? The Department Gra 
of Elementary School Principals will again hold a breakfast, a banquet and two fF revi 
general sessions, and the programs planned will be well worth your while. Nellie Fall. 
V. Lind, Denver, is local chairman of arrangements. » Teas 
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Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, University of 


Colorado, Boulder, July 6-17, 1942 


The University of Colorado has honored the Department by inviting the 1942 
conference group to meet with it at Boulder to enjoy a rich experience in Edu- 
cation and Recreation. The conference will last two weeks, from July 6 to July 
17, 1942. 

The University of Colorado, while not one of the oldest institutions of higher 
education in our country, has had a pronounced effect upon the lives of the 
people of that region. The summer session attracts people from every state in 
the Union, and from other sections outside of our own country. Located on an 
elevation not far from the mouth of Boulder Canyon, the University campus 
provides a fine view of the Flatiron Mountains, backed up by snow capped 
peaks. Unlike most Rocky Mountain university towns, Boulder is located where 
mountains and plain meet at the foot of the range. 

Weather and Recreation—Very few times in the history of the weather bureau 
has the summer temperature exceeded one hundred degrees. Another fine feature 
of the climate is that a ninety degree temperature is not as oppressive in Colo- 
rado as it is in a more humid climate. Actually the daytime temperature ranges 
from 72 to 88 degrees. The nights range from 50 to 60 degrees. The climate 
and the University offer a fine opportunity to combine a rich educational expe- 
rience with an exhilarating atmosphere. 





The dormitory in which the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education members will be housed, 
July 6-17, 1942. 


Many opportunities are offered in and around Boulder for those interested 
in recreation. Sunset Circle, the famous outdoor theater on the top of Flagsiaff 
Mountain; Boulder Canyon; Rocky Mountain National Park; Estes Park; 
Grand Lake; the Moffatt Tunnel; Central City (former ghost town and lately 
revived mining town, now famous for its opera); and the Arapaho Glacier are 
all accessible from Boulder. The University will plan some interesting trips at 
reasonable rates for the visitors on the campus. 
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The Nature of the Conference—The theme of the conference is based on the 
subject of the current yearbook; therefore the theme of the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Education will be, “Language Arts in the Elementary 
School.” 

The program will provide for a series of lectures, panel discussions, and an 
opportunity to visit the Summer School Workshop in the forenoon. The after- 
noon program will provide for a number of seminars dealing with particular 
problems and techniques in the language arts, reading (both oral and silent) 
children’s literature, oral and written composition, efficient methods in teaching 
spelling, creative writing, radio listening, and the giving of various types of 
reports and reviews. 

Instructional Staff—Instructors in the general session and in the seminars 
will include the regular staff members of the School of Education, visiting sum- 
mer school professors, many of whom are nationally known, as well as others 
who are well-known for their leadership in elementary education. The course 
will be directed by Harl R. Douglass, Director of the Colorado University 
School of Education. Dr. Douglass will be assisted by: William A. Black, 
Education staff, University of Colorado; Harold V. Baker, Principal, New 
Rochelle, New York; Dwight Hamilton, Superintendent, Elementary Education, 
Colorado State Department of Education, Denver, Colo. 

Tuition and Credit—The College of Education will give two quarter-hours 
of credit for the conference. The fee for tuition will be $17.00. 

The program will be practical and will be conducted for those interested in 
Elementary Education by a staff experienced in dealing with elementary school 
problems. Because of the many excellent opportunities offered in the program, 


(Tear here and mail) 





APPLICATION BLANK 
Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


July 6-17, 1942 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to become a member of this conference 
Enclosed is $5.00.* Kindly make a reservation in the dormitory for me. 


Name 





Address 











Position 








* The check should be made out to University of Colorado. Mail application and check to Miss Pinkston. 
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a number of registrations have already arrived. If you would like to register 
now, please send a deposit of $5.00 (make check payable to University of 
Colorado) to the Department of Elementary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Housing Accommodations—The first two hundred members enrolled for the 
conference can be housed in the men’s dormitory of the university. The cost 
of room and board for the two weeks will be approximately $30. Therefore, the 
fee for the two weeks, including room and meals, will be approximately $47.00. 

Other members of the conference may be housed in Fraternity and Sorority 


houses, hotels, cottage camps, tourist camps, and private homes at somewhat 
higher prices. 





What's Happening Among Principals’ Clubs 


Arkansas—The Elementary Principals’ Round Table of Fort Smith held 
its first meeting September 17 at the Belle Point School, with Mollie Williams 
serving as discussion leader and hostess. The discussion topics were “A Plan 
for Growth in the Elementary School,” and “Plans for Installing a Kardex 
File of Cumulative Record Cards in the Fort Smith Schools.” During the 
business session C. E. Beard was reelected president and Mollie Williams 
secretary. 


California—On November 8 the Southern Section of the California Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Association met at Glendale. The workshop sessions 
dealt with the subject of the 1941 CESPA Yearbook, “The Elementary School 
Environment and the Modern Curriculum,” and the 1941 Yearbook of the 
National Department of Elementary School Principals, “Language Arts in the 
Elementary School.” 


Colorado—The newly elected officers of the Pueblo Principals’ Club are: 
President, Laura Taylor, and Secretary-Treasurer, Marvin Elliott. 


Minnesota—James Lichtenberger, Minneapolis, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Principals’ Forum. 


New Jersey—On Monday evening, November 3, the Teachers College Prin- 
cipals’ Club met under the direction of Willard S. Elsbree. Worth McClure. 
superintendent of schools, Seattle, Washington, was the speaker. The annual 
state meeting of New Jersey Elementary Principals’ Association was held in 
Atlantic City during the first part of November. 


New York—The New Rochelle principals have organized as a group with 
Anna M. Lenney as leader. 


South Dakota—The principals of Stoux Falls have elected the following 
ofiicers for the year: President, Annamae Linter, Secretary, Rachel Newkirk. 


Utah—The Granite Elementary Principals’ Club elected Lester J. Nielson, 
Salt Lake City as the new president for the current year. 


Virginia—District H Elementary Principals’ Association met at Front Royal, 
October 24 and the following officers were elected for the next two years: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Alexandria; Vice President, Mrs. Evelyn Irons 
Lynn, Prince William County; Secretary-Treasurer, Ethel Sims, Fairfax County. 
A discussion “How the Principal Can Help in the Training of the Exceptional 
Child” was led by H. R. Richardson, Alexandria. 
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The Emerging Design of Learning’ 
J. Harold Straub 


Principal, Willard School, Ridgewood, New Jersey, and 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 


Learning—The emerging design of elementary education follows the design 
of life. In fact, they are one and the same thing. Therefore, it behooves the 
emerging teacher to look very closely at the process of life-growth and the learn- 
ing process. How children grow, achieve, develop, and react, the very nature of 
children, and the inherited endowment of differing children become very im- 
portant focal concerns of the emerging teacher. 

Do you accept the organismic concept of learning, or do you accept the atom- 
istic concept of learning? Such a question should, and must, be answered by the 
teacher. It is the belief of the writer that the organismic school of thought is the 
supporting pillar of the emerging elementary school, as well as the modern school. 
The shifting of concept acceptance explains our shifting emphasis in education, 
and is the reason for a different design of education in the future. 

Oneschool of 
thought relates 
itself to bi- 
ology, while 
the other re- 
lates itself to 
physics. One 
school believes 
in a growing, 
changing or- 
ganism while 
the other be- 
lieves in a 
rather system- 
atic, mechani- 
cally-devel- 
oped child. 
One _ school 
would accept 
the statement #-%. oe . 
that the whole Courtesy of Henry Gichner 
is equal to the sum of its parts plus the relationships of these parts to one an- 
other, while the other school would reject this statement and accept the thought 
that the whole is exactly equal to the sum of its parts. One school supports an 
idea of growth-on-growth, and the other supports a plan of repetition. One school 
thinks of learning in terms of maturation-goal-and-insight while the other holds 
to the familiar laws of learning, readiness-exercise-and-efiect. Thus, runs the 
comparison. 


. «Ew! 
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* Part I of this article, appeared in the October, 1940 issue of The National Elementary Principal 
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Children are human beings. They are individuals—not the plaster play-toys 
of the school. They are not mechanical in human nature, but are highly endowed 
with the element of human-factor, which can never be mechanically controlled. 
School people lose sight of this fact so easily as they attempt to plan for children 
rather than in terms of children. Educational block building, subject part build- 
ing, character part building, habit part building, and other types of mechanical 
part building are in the design of the passing educational program, and are not 
in the design of the emerging elementary school. The emerging educational 
design rather thinks of the child always as a whole. His growth is the sum 
total of his experiences plus the relationships of these experiences to one another. 
His development is always whole, and never part. All is in relationship. As the 
child learns, he changes his whole past total making him a changed individual. 

How do children learn? The reader is, no doubt, familiar with the laws of 
learning, readiness-exercise-and-effect, fathered by Thorndike and rather me- 
chanical in function. Let us contrast these laws of learning with the maturation- 
goal-and-insight of the organismic school of learning. Note the mechanical ele- 
ment present in the functioning of the readiness-exercise-and-effect and the 
lack of human-factor. Note a loss of feeling for the individual and his differing 
personality. Note a plan of repetition and those things that you naturally 
attach to these laws from your past experience with them. Then turn for con- 
trast to the maturation-goal-and-insight of the organismic school of learning. 
Notice the individuality, and the possibility of whole-growing and total-changing 
organisms, and the result, in terms of maturation-goal-and-insight. 

Goal—wW hat is the concept of goal? It is felt by the emerging school that chil- 
dren learn those things for which they have a personal need. The child, and 
he alone, can set his personal goals. It is also felt by the organismic school that 
any normal individual can learn those things for which he sets himself a personal 
need or goal. Goal gives direction to learning, determines the general approach 
to learning, provides the magnetic pull which keeps up the interest of the child, 
and does not need to remain constant, for it is a dynamic thing, moving, and 
shifting in terms of the experiences of the child as he approaches it. Goal 
keeps the learning process moving, and stimulates growth. When a child loses 
his personal goal, the learning becomes aimless floundering, and dies in the 
process. The child must know where he is going, and he must have a personal 
desire to get there. 

Insight—If you plan to go somewhere, or if you have a goal, you must plan 
some general way of approaching it. In the case of one having a goal a 
temporary plan is planned, and as one experiences in carrying out this plan, 
one meets difficult and seemingly impossible hurdles. In attempting to solve 
these problems every now and then one gets a flash of insight into a problem 
solution. When seemingly stopped in the tracks, a flash of insight usually 
appears, making more progress possible in the solution of the problem. These 
spurts, flashes, or last-thoughts are termed insight. 

Maturation—When a child has set for himself a personal goal, and when he 
has a somewhat temporary plan of approach, he is ready for experiencing in 
the direction of achieving his purpose. As he progresses, he experiences time and 
again the upset of his internal balance. Then, sooner or later, and sometimes in 
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a flash, he regains his internal balance for a time. This brings him one step 
nearer to his goal. Again and again his internal balance is upset as he meets 
problems he can not solve in his attempt to achieve his goal. While his interna] 
balance is upset, he searches for a way out. This process of gathering and 
working-with an unsolved problem is termed maturation. The child matures on 
the problem as he searches for his solution. In maturing he is becoming more 
familiar with all of the elements and their relationships, he is considering all 
phases of the problem from new and different angles; and thus, he is maturing 
and as he does so he unfolds the problem, with flashing and thinking insightful 
planning, with the shifting of his goal to suit his partially solved problem, and 
with recurring maturity, the child solves his problem, or gains for himself the 
desired personal result. 

Integration—There is much to be said in connection with integration and 
disintegration. Integration has been rather loosely defined, and has taken on 
many different meanings in the thinking of differing individuals. Integration, 
as thought of by the writer, is defined as internal balance or unity, and may 
be used in relation to the child, the curriculum, or any other unit or whole, 
When an individual is internally balanced, he is in a state of integration. When 
he lacks internal balance, or when he finds no balance in his increasing experi- 
ence sum total, he is disintegrating. A disintegrating individual will lose ground, 
and continue to lose his internal balance faster and faster as he fails to solve 
his problems. However, the upsetting of the child’s internal balance is an integral 
and desirable part of the learning process. This upsetting might, in a sense, be 
thought of as a temporary failure to solve. The word temporary, however, is 
most significant. Temporary failure followed by success is highly desirable, 
and part of the process of child growth, but, temporary failure followed by 
more and more failure is a disintegrating process. Such a disintegrating process 
must be the immediate concern of the emerging teacher for if not corrected, 
it will cause much trouble for the child, and possibly life failure. A proper 
balance between success and failure is most necessary. 

Meo 
The Social Studies in the Elementary School 

1 AVE you seen the 1941 Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies? Elementary principals and teachers will be eager 
to have a copy of this twelfth yearbook, for the subject is ‘The Social 
Studies in the Elementary School.” This vearbook will answer the 
numerous requests which have come to Headquarters for material 
in Social Studies especially adapted for the elementary school field. 
It should be a guide and help to all teachers and principals in devel- 
oping a more wholesome, satisfying, and effective program of instruc- 
tion. The chapters in this yearbook have been written by educators 
who are outstanding for their work in the social studies, and besides 
the wealth of material contained herein are many useful references 
for further study. This book may be ordered from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Conversation and Discussion 
Mary Ransdell 


Principal, Maxwell School, Lexington, Kentucky 


A few generations ago in my part of the country a gentleman learned most 
that he knew through conversation. Those were more leisurely though less 
efficient times and everyone could not aspire to the status of gentleman and the 
opportunity to learn. Now, conditions have changed, and we are pledged to 
an equalization of educational opportunity for everyone. This paper is not a 
sigh for the days that are gone but a sincere plea that we might add to present 
day education some helpfulness in the arts of gracious conversation and logical 
discussion. 

Last year I went to Maxwell School, Lexington, Kentucky, as a teaching 
principal and took charge of a fourth grade. Feeling that my pupils needed more 
adequate experience in oral language, we worked out the following plan. Early 
in the term when the pupils and I were planning our day’s work, I suggested 
a conversation period. We now look back upon that time as the happiest and 
most fruitful of the pleasant year which we spent together. Our topics of con- 
versation were manifold, for any contribution was acceptable. Near the close 
of the year we agreed that the subject most often discussed was safety. There 
were many other popular ones, too, such as air transportation, government, 
ancient civilizations, snakes, family anecdotes, birthdays, old age, death, race 
horses, sports, pets, farming, postage stamps, movies, fictional characters, stars, 
and the solar system. Often a number of pupils would discuss the san 2 subject; 
often many different topics would be under discussion during the period. 

We liked to have our conversation period early in the morning, and the 
younger the pupils the wiser that arrangement seems to be. It gets everybody 
thinking along similar lines and encourages a co-operative relationship and an 
informal atmosphere. We usually began by putting all books and other mate- 
tials away, grouping ourselves informally and close together, and by my asking 
who wanted to begin the conversation on that day. We also lowered a large 
map of the world to be used in case it was needed and it usually was. However, 
the map was more in demand at the meeting of the Current Events Club—a 
sort of second conversation period—which had duly elected officers and a chair- 
man for the day. Whatever was said, I listened intently and so did the boys 
and girls. No contribution was so short or so insignificant but that I made some 
comment. In truth, it was the small and inconsequential contribution which 
received the greater build up from me, for the child who could say but little 
must be encouraged to say more and to say it better. 

Several techniques were used to improve grammatical construction. If a pupil 
floundered for lack of a word or inability to organize his sentence, I asked, 
“May I help you?” Often the fact that sympathetic help was at hand seemed 
to enable the pupil to help himself. If I did have to help with the wording or 
the construction, I always asked the child if I had helped him to say what 
he had meant to say, for I wished the pupils to express themselves rather than 
to agree with me. If the pupil made mistakes unconsciously, I would casually 
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restate his idea more properly for him and add a few comments in order that 
the restatement might be less obvious. If only a wrong word was used, I would 
say, “Of course, you know that so-and-so is the correct word to use there.” 
I feel that prefacing a correction with “Of course, you know” saves the pupil's 
face, and I consider face-saving of such great importance that I almost never 
make a correction any other way. 

I am thoroughly convinced that if any one is to talk interestingly and con- 
vincingly he must know something to say. With that end in view we took a 
trip to the florist shop; we grew flowers; we collected pictures on different sub- 
jects; we organized a book club; we gave plays—original and otherwise, but 
always with the speaker’s own words; and I read several books aloud to the 
class. We planned our day together, and while this planning took many minutes 
of our precious time, it gave experience in the language arts and taught the 
basic principles of democracy. 

As conversation and discussion grew out of our activities, activities also grew 
out of our conversation. Our first play, “The Signing of the Constitution of the 
United States,” was an outgrowth of our conversation period, and in turn gave 
us much opportunity for conversation. It was during our conversation period 
that we decided that every child should learn to shake hands properly, so we 
learned to do so in a few minutes time. Through conversation we learned that 
to be good citizens we must learn to meet emergencies and we spent some time 
that day acting out what to do in case of fire, in case a beggar comes to the door, 
and in case of sudden illness. Many other opportunities for practical teaching 
came and will come to the class which indulges in conversation and discussion, 
whether or not a special time is set aside for it. 

Much conversation hinges on fact and much on opinion. The alert leader of 
conversation must readily distinguish between facts and ideas and insist upon 
every speaker having the right to form and express his own views but not that 
same right when applied to fact. We found that expression of many different 
opinions upon the same subject did not divide class morale as much as it estab- 
lished respect for personality; and the seeking after new light on facts definitely 
unified the class. As facts are indisputable, little interruption should be per- 
mitted and then only for clarifying the facts. Interruptions during discussion 
of opinion need follow only the rule of the dinner table that but one person 
speak at a time. 

Intent and sympathetic listening encourages fluent and easy speaking. “Lis- 
tening is to speaking as reading is to writing. Speaking and writing have com- 
municative intent; listening and reading are interpretative.” ' The success of a 
speaker can be measured by the interest which he commands, or the listening 
which takes place. A skillful listener will learn to catch the key word of a sen- 
tence, the central thought of a paragraph, and the true theme of a speech. 
Assuming that the physical condition of the pupil is normal, much can be done 
by himself and others to increase his ability to listen. The pupil can help him- 
self by: listening closely to the beginning sentences of a speech or story. The 
teacher can help by speaking distinctly; by reading aloud or telling stories te 





1Leo L. Rockwell. “The Fourth R is an L.” College English. University of Chicago Press. October 
1939. p.63. 
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her pupils; by dictating sentences and tests; by increasing her pupils’ vocabu- 
laries; by being a sympathetic listener when her pupils speak; and by expect- 
ing to have the children listen to her when she speaks. 

I do not feel that conversation should be indulged in only at certain specified 
times during the day. But, I do believe that when children are unskilled in con- 
versation and have been accustomed to rather formal classroom procedure, a 
plan such as I have worked out is not an unwise one to follow. I feel that it 
gave the pupils valuable experience in oral language, it integrated the language 
arts with living and learning, it brought the outside world into the classroom 
and took the pupils into the community, and it helped to develop their per- 
sonalities and enrich their social contacts. 

Some pupils gained more than others from the experience but every pupil 
gained something of distinct importance, and, as President Conant of Harvard 
said, “Importance of a command of the mother tongue appears beyond the 
realm of discussion.” 


JOIZ> 4, 


To Teach Democracy 


All the schools are talking “defense” and “democracy,” therefore, it is fitting 
to mention a few of the fine things being done to teach children in the elemen- 
tary school the “Way of America.” 

From Elizaville, Kentucky, Owen B. Story writes: 

“We are stressing Americanism in our school. I said to my history class 
sometime ago, ‘If some of you would like to write letters on what children 
can do in this national emergency, I might send them to our leading state 
paper’.” 

Many children did write beautiful and inspiring letters which were published 
in the papers. 

“The Milwaukee Public Schools Make Americans” is the subject of the 
twenty-eighth annual report from the Milwaukee, Wisconsin Superintendent 
of Schools, Milton C. Potter. This brief bulletin envisages the development 
of a way of free child life in free schools. 

The Columbia School, Hammond, Indiana, of which A. W. Clark is principal, 
has prepared a “Special Citizenship Instruction” booklet. The enthusiastic co- 
operation of every teacher in the preparation of this booklet inspired the pupils 
to such an extent that voluntary participation was near 100 percent. 


ASS 


We need to give every child that completes or has attended the public 
schools some definite training that will help him to build a basic philosophy 
to guide him in his life’s work. The child should be given experiences and 
opportunities to develop the spiritual qualities in him that will give quality 
to his every thought and act. We need to aid him in the formulation of a 
faith so that he will be better able to evaluate life’s situations in light of 
the high objectives that he has set up for his life’s work.—Ben R. Evans, 
Gallipolis, Ohio. 
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Necrology 


The officers of the Department pay tribute to the elementary principals who 
have gone from our midst this past year. Having completed their tasks,— 
That they took the gifts divine 

The breath of life and manhood fine 
And always used them when 

Doing service to their fellowmen. 


We are sure, now that life is done 
That they have filled a needed post 
That here and there they paid their fare 
With more than idle talk and boast; 


The following names have been sent by friends to Headquarters: 


ALABAMA 

Anniston—Annie B. Persons. 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix—Alired J]. Howard. 
CALIFORNIA 

Fresno—W. C. Schlein 

Los Angeles—Nora Barnard, and 
Sterry. 

Sacramento—Leo C. Baisden. 

San Francisco—Elvina L. Berard. 

Santa Barbara—William Scalapino. 
COLORADO 

Denver—Dave D. Evans. 

Pueblo—Caroline Strack. 
CONNECTICUT 

Waterbury—Bernard Fitzpatrick. 
District OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—Miss A. J. Bell, Miss M. E. 
Bond, Walter L. Browne, John C. Bruce, 
Alphonso O. Stafford, and John E. Syphax. 
FLORIDA 

Pensacola 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago—Alice McKeough, William L. 
Smyser, Effie A. N. C. Tinen, and George B. 
Masslich. 

Cicero—Jennie B. Law. 
INDIANA 

South Bend—Edythe J. Brown. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville—Nora E. Wellenvoss. 

Madisonville—Virginia Tate. 
LovIsIANA— 

Morse—L. E. Scally. 

New Orleans—Gertrude Ellis. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge—John Henry Graham. 

Salem—Herbert L. Rand. 
MICHIGAN 

Berkley—Mrs. Minnie Gow Green. 

Detroit—Guy Bates, Fannie E. Boston, 
Clara E. McConnell, and Rachel M. Mc- 
Kinney. 

Grand Rapids—Mrs. Mina Drew. 

Hudson—Mrs. Mary Meredith. 

Saginaw—Mrs. Emma Yott. 


Nora 


Allie Ymistra. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis—N. Robert 
Grace B, Sherwood. 
St. Paul—Nettie Johnson. 
MIssourI 
Overland—Louise Hendrick. 
St. Joseph—A. W. Bloomfield, Mamie E, 
Miles, and Francis O. Ritchie. 
St. Louis—Charles Brown. 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park—Thomas H. Murray. 
East Orange—William Brady. 
Glen Ridge—Stella M. Kincaid. 
Maplewood—Mary G. York. 
New YorxkK 
Buffalo—John Collins. 
OHIO 
Columbus—Leona W. Logue. 
East Cleveland—Sophie L. Zapf. 
Mt. Healthy—Mrs. Grace E. Hunt. 
T oledo—Helen A. Hart. 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa—William Hackendorf. 
OREGON 
Portland—W. 1. Ford. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia—Ralph B. Dale, Margaret A. 
Doyle, and Anna Wilkinson. 
Pittsburgh—Emma M. Kohne. 
TENNESSEE 
Mem phis—W. E. Miller. 
TEXAS 
Austin—Margaret Reilly. 
Dallas—E. G. Grafton. 
Houston—Mrs. Mabel Wesley. 
Port Arthur—Wayne Young. 
San Antonio—Ruby Cole. 
UTAH 
Fillmore—Frances B. Fenton. 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond—H. G. Carlton. 
Roanoke—R. L. Smith. 
WEsT VIRGINIA 
Huntington—J. Leo Wright. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattlek—Emma D. Larrabee and John J 
Mackintosh. 


Ringdahl and 
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The Department Keeps Step!! 


The United States Office of Education asks all educators to shoulder the 
defense task, and Federal Security Administrator, Paul V. McNutt, announced 
a plan by which all are told “How to Participate.” He said, “Good morale is 
as important to defense as guns and planes. Morale in a democracy is unity 
of purpose based on common understanding. That kind of morale thrives on 
free and full discussion.” Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, President of the National 
Education Association, says: ‘“‘“Morale cannot be built in a day, but is the result 
of years of living and culture. To the teachers and principals of the elementary 
schools falls the task of building the ground work and of establishing the under- 
standing of and enthusiasm for the traditions, ideals, and loyalties of our 
American Democracy.” Let every elementary school in this nation follow 
closely these statements of Administrator McNutt and President Dahl. Let us 
work for the upbuilding of elementary education’s morale. 

A questionnaire was sent to members of the Department regarding problems 
each is attacking this year, and the many replies received show that the ele- 
mentary schools of this nation are following the advice of Administrator McNutt 
and President Dahl. The problems come under these many headings: speech 
correction, national emergency, city government, libraries, assemblies, student 
councils, creative English, grouping of superior children, bird club, better 
teeth campaign, education by radio, Spanish, junior girls clubs, activity pro- 
gram, nutrition, religious education, school bands, citizenship, choral speaking, 
history of schools, Junior Red Cross, mural projects, lunch room programs, 
workshop, art, home-school relationship, vocabulary study, defense stamps, inter- 
cultural relationships, time allotments of school subjects, curriculum, reading, 
social science, school patrol magazine, and humane education. 

The city, county, and district representatives who have been selected by the 
State Representatives are also helping the Department keep step, for they are 
telling each elementary school principal in the United States about the work 
it is doing in building for better elementary education. They will appreciate 
your help in getting members, for the more members we have the more services 
we can give. 

Many Representatives have already made a name for themselves, for they 
have gotten the principals of their cities, counties, or districts to join 100 percent. 
Headquarters knows of the following places which have this record: Coto- 
rADO: Boulder, Denver, Dist. 20—Pueblo; ILLrNots: District 75—Evanston; 
INDIANA: Indiana Borough; Kansas: Kansas City; MASSACHUSETTS: Melrose, 
Norwood; Micu1cAn: Alma, Hazel Park, Holland, River Rouge; MIssIssIPPt: 
Meridian; Nepraska: Ainsworth; New York: Batavia, Beacon, Geneva, Great 
Neck, Oceanside; NortH CaRroLINA: Roanoke Rapids; NortH Dakota: Fargo; 
Oxn10: Norwood; OktAHoma: Bristow, Enid, Muskogee; PENNSYLVANIA: Am- 
bridge, Milton; and Vircrnta: Alexandria, Charlottesville, Lynchburg. 

The names of our City, County and District Representatives are: 


CoLorapo City Representatives—Lila M. O’Boyle, 
District Representative—Hennetta Robin- Denver; Emma F. Wilkins, Fort Collins; 
son, Pueblo. Ruth Larson, Grand Junction; Hattie F. 


— 
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Yardley, Greeley; J. F. Scott, La Junta; 
Mrs. Ethel M. Storey, Lamar; Bessie M. 
Rayl, Longmont; Lane P. Ecton, Montrose; 
V. H. Volgamore, Pueblo; Mrs. Myrtle A. 
Roe, Sterling; and Mary Caldwell, Trinidad. 
DELAWARE 

State Representative—Mrs. 
Wilmington. 
District OF COLUMBIA 

City Representative—H. B. Jones, Wash- 
ington. 
GEORGIA 

City 
Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS 

City Representative—Claude I 
Chicago. 
INDIANA 

District Representatives—Frederick G. 
Neel, Bloomington; David Dudley, Evans- 
ville; George E. Howard, La Porte; Mary 
Morgan Lemon, Richmond; Gertrude F. 
Soules, Terre Haute; L. W. Ellerbrook, West 
Lafayette, and C. F. Moseley, Jeffersonville. 

County Representatives—John Yaeger, 
Brazil; Agnes McGinty, Clinton; Donald V. 
Smith, Covington; Cecil Tharp, Crawfords- 
ville; Hazel V. Stout, Franklin; Lester B. 
Sands, Greencastle; J. B. Hessong, Indian- 
apolis; Ray B. Linville, Lafayette; Dorothy 
Stephenson, Lebanon; Gaynel Workman, 
Linton; Oftie Greer, Martinsville; Harriet 
Haverstick, Noblesville; Harvey Norman, 
Oxford; Merritt Williams, Plainfield; Ray- 
mond Dill, Princeton; Mildred Wolfram, 
Rensselaer; Edward L. Scott, Rockville; 
Harry Kirk, Sheals; Wilhelmina Shively, 
Spencer; H. E. St. Clair, Sullivan; Robert 
E. Tirey, Terre Haute; Hubert D. Keith, 
Vincennes; and W. H. Myers, Washington. 

City Representatives—Mrs. Adelia M. 
Brier, Gertrude Buschler, Edith R. Forrest, 
Helen Loeper, Agnes Mahoney, Dorothy Pen- 
nington, Mrs. Vivian S. Rankin, Corinne 
Rielag and Charlotte Thomas, Indianapolis. 
KANSAS 


Elva Dugan, 


Representative—Hattie Rainwater, 


.. Williams, 


District Representative—Hazel Lee Sim- 
mons, Lawrence. 

County Representatives—Charles Hogue, 
Ottawa; Mabel Harrison, Overland Park; 


Wallace Smith, Turner. 
KENTUCKY 

City Representatives—Edward W. Mathis, 
Ashland; Clay V. Watson, Calhoun; Floyd 
Hall, Catlettsburg; Jennie Rogers, Danville; 
Richard Van Hoose, Frankfort; Willis How- 
ard, Harlan; Mary V. Walker, Hopkinsville; 
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Fred Boyd, Lexington; J. Bryant Cooper, 
and Elsa Stutz, Louisville; Rex Lee May, 
Owensboro. 
MArYLAND 

County Representatives—Althea R. Fuller. 
Cumberland; Mary H. Burger, Frederick: 
Mrs. Hazel McNamara, Montgomery County; 
Clyde Dahlgren, Oakland; William B. Evans, 
Jr., Princess Anne; Mrs. Catherine Reed, 
Riverdale; Mrs. Alice B. Hutzell, Sharpsburg: 
and Hester A. Neil, Taylors Island. 

City Representative—Annie Lee Manning, 
Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

City Representatives—Eileen M. Sheehan, 
Adams; Ellen F. Riley, Amesbury; Elsie P. 
Seward, Arlington; Blanche E. Doyle, Beach 


Bluff; K. Merton Bozoian, Belchertown: 
Vivian A. Dingley, Belmont; Wilhelmina 
Patterson, Beverly; Harlan P. Harrington, 


Braintree ; Agnes E. Barry, Brighton; Luthera 
M. Leach, Brockton; John J. Salmon, Cam- 
bridge; Charles B. McMullen, Centerville; 
Ardell M. Cota, Chelsea; Morton R. Seavey, 
Concord; Alice L. Goodspeed, Dedham; 
Linna E. Clark, Dorchester; Gertrude L 
Reid, East Weymouth; Walter D. Murphy, 
Everett; Margaret McGuire, Fairhaven; Nor- 
man S. Easton, Fall River; Howard F. Bar- 
rows, Falmouth; Louise Wingate, Fitchburg; 
Ralph A. McIntire, Florence; Mrs. Lovina H. 
Woodward, Framingham; Fordyce T. Rey- 
nolds, Gardner; Milton L. Fuller, Gloucester; 
Mrs, Gladys L. Goodnow, Greenfield; Eliot 


B. Leonard, Greenwood; Abbie C. Grover, 
Haverhill; Bernice J. Pickard, Holbrook; 
William G. Currier, Hyannis; Augusta A 


Grenache, Ipswich; Ellen M. Murphy, Law- 
rence; Mrs. Bessie B. Cheney, Leominster; 
Lillian G. Small, Lynn; Elizabeth A. Clark, 
Marblehead; Nellie C. May, Maynard; Mrs 
Elizabeth T. Newell, Medford; Bertha § 
Davis, Melrose; Anna F. Lahan, Methuen; 
Maude D. Frost, Milford; Stuart Dean 
Milton; Medill Bair, Needham; Carrie W 
Bliss, New Bedford; Maude H. Sullivan, 
North Adams; Earle B.;Tracy, North Ap- 
dover; Loretta McHugh, Norton; Agnes H 
Hedberg, Norwood; Helen M. O’Rourke, 
Peabody; Madeline E. Bartell, Plainville; 
Mrs. Helen S. Manchester, Plymouth; Robert 
S. Atkins, Provincetown; S. Albert Cragin 
Reading; Ruth E. Annis, Revere; Joseph E 
Lynch, Roxbury; Mary A. Barry, Salem; 
Myra W. Beckman, Saugus; LeRoy E. Fuller, 
Scituate; Helen H. Lane, Segregansett; Julia 
L. McCarthy, South Acton; Thomas J 
Sheahan, South Boston; Laura B. Desmarais 
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Southbridge; Margaret J. Davison, Spring- 
field; Ethel M. Farley, Wakefield; Florence 
A. Wentworth, Walpole; Annie C. Pottle and 
Maud B. Priest, Waltham; Abbie E. Cutting, 
Warwick; Charles H. Taylor, Watertown; 
Emma S. Hawkinson, Webster; Ella N. Buck, 
Wellesley; Etta L. Alderman, West Spring- 
field; Teresa M. Costello, Williamsett; Janet 
F. Copland, Winchester; Addie I. Willard, 
Winthrop; Lucy L. Hennigar, Wollaston; 
and Grace E. Oliver, Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 

City Representatives—Martha Hale, Alma; 
Winifred Gibbons, Ann Arbor; Ethel Gris- 
how, Battle Creek; Elizabeth Seebeck, Bay 
City; Magdalene Frederick, Birmingham; 
Lyle Hotchkiss and Howard L. Parker, Dear- 
born; Vernon Pierce, Detroit; Jessie Mun- 
roe, Ecorse; Lee Clark, Ferndale; Florence 
Robertson, Flint; Stephen Mead, Grand 
Haven; Cleo Hoyt, Grand Rapids; Clarence 
J. Messner, Grosse Pointe; Boyd E. Nixon, 
Hamtramck; Roy Robinson, Highland Park; 
Carolyn Hawes, Holland; Marie Engler, 
Lansing; Lyman Galloway, Lincoln Park; 
Viola Perdue, Midland; Rose Schafer, Mon- 
roe; Jessie Albert, Muskegon; Gladys 
O’Bierne, Petoskey; Glenn O. Lockwood, 
River Rouge; Lena M. Fee, Saginaw; and 
Myrtle A. Elliott, Sault Ste. Marie. 
MINNESOTA 

District Representatives—Lillian C. Han- 
son, Duluth; C. Willard Cross, Faribault; 
Stanley Helleloid, International Falls; E. H. 
Metag, Mankato; and Annie Ginsberg, St. 
Paul. 

MONTANA 

District Representatives—Jessie L. Duboc, 
Dillon; Katherine Anderson, Great Falls; 
Mrs. Zella K. Flores, Lewistown; W. E. 
Stegner, Miles City; and Russell Leroy Neal, 
Missoula. 

NEBRASKA 

District Representatives—Mrs. Mae T. 
Clarke, Grand Island; Altene Hahn, North 
Platte; Maren Rasmussen, Omaha; and Bessie 
Johnson, Scottsbluff. 

City Representative- 
ley, Lincoln. 

New York 

City Representatives—Miriam Gorthey, 
Amsterdam; Lillian J. Donahue, Auburn; 
Bessie Norris, Batavia; Louise Palen, Beacon; 
Gordon H. Higgins, Buffalo; Anson E. Kent, 
Cedarhurst; Emma Genske, Dunkirk; Emma 
Kingsley, Elmira; Reba E. Owen, Geneva; 
Mrs. Sara W. Lawrence, Glen Falls; Edna E. 


Mrs. May W. Mor- 





Hathaway, Gloversville; Laura J. Hinder- 
land, Great Neck; Mary A. Nichols, Ithaca; 
Jennie A. Frail, Johnson City; Lillian B. 
Kenyon, Johnstown; Fred H. Duffy and G. 
Mercer Guerry, Kenmore; Dennis P. Kane, 
Lackawanna; Elsie L. Jenks, Lynbrook; Mrs. 
Mabel A. Stanbro, Menands; Harold V. Baker, 
New Rochelle; Jane E. Monahan, New York; 
Caroline M. Bullock, Niagara Falls; Florence 
A. Smith, Oceanside; Glenn H. Kidney, Ossin- 
ing; Mrs. Madelaine H. Terrell, Patchogue; 
Winifred Cates, Pelham; Charlotte E. Merri- 
man, Port Washington; Alice Tobin, Pough- 
keepsie; Ralph Cogswell, Rochester; Clifford 
L. Grimm, Rockville Center; W. A. Le Baron, 
Schenectady ; Charles B. Swift, Snyder; Mary 
Lawlor, Syracuse; H. D. Vincent, Troy ; Mary 
A. Dempsey, Utica; and Mary A. Walsh, 
Watervliet. 

OHIO 

District Representatives—Wayne T. Mat- 
thews, Athens; Paul E. Smith, Canton; A. E. 
Diettert, Cincinnati; Paul Henry, Columbus; 
Kenneth S. Clem, Findlay; and C. D. Mac- 
Donald, New Concord. 

County Representatives—Stanley Pattison, 
Batavia; J. L. Wikoff, Bentonville; Edwin 
Greene, Blue Ash; Fred T. Finkbine, Hamil- 
ton; Russell M. Lawwill, Harrison; R, C. 
Richey, Lockland; Luther Fite, New Hope; 
Russell G. Duncanson, Rainsboro; Herbert 
Spencer, South Lebanon; and Joseph W. Mc- 
Alpin, Wilmington. 

City Representatives—O. C. Martin, Cin- 
cinnati; John A. McKnight, Elmwood; Sue 
C. Schwab, Hamilton; Harold Henry, Hills- 
boro; William J. Johnston, Lebanon; L. J. 
Ragland, Middletown; C. B. Cleaver, Nor- 
wood; Mildred Hoskins, Wilmington; Lewis 
Martin, Bremen; George Beery, and W. H. 
Vance, Columbus; Marlowe Gamertsfelder, 
Coscocton; Daniel Mootz, Kilgore; George 
C. Schultz, Marietta; Maude M. Bell, Mi- 
amisburg; W. G. Findley, New Philadelphia; 
Margaret Frischkorn, Willsville; and Eleanor 
F. Tannehill, Zanesville. 

OKLAHOMA 

City Representatives—Mrs. Jessie W. Bag- 
ley, Ada; Mrs. Opal Nighswanger, Alva; 
Harrell E. Garrison, Durant; Mrs. Lulu 
Moorhouse, Enid; Duane K. Adams, Guy- 
mon; Mary Shirley, Muskogee; Ethel M. 
Liebhart, Oklahoma City; C. L. Jester, Tulsa; 
and Lulu Moorman, Weatherford. 

OREGON 

County Representatives—Ralph Peters, As- 
toria; H. D. Oldham, Bend; G. L. Fuller, 
Condon; A. H. Haverly, Crane; Eunice Blod- 
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gett, Grants Pass; C. M. Quicksall, Gresham; 
Lester C. Mooberry, Hillsboro; Della L. 
Bryant, Hood River; C. E, Jackson, John 
Day; Kermit Estes, Joseph; Augusta Parker, 
Klamath Falls; J. W. Bennett, La Grande; 
Dale Waddill, Lakeview; Ernest Lehman, 
Milwaukie; Florence E. Beardsley, Mon- 
mouth; Mabel E. Rush, Newberg; May Rob- 
erts, Ontario; J. A. Morton, Pendleton; Virgil 
Reese, Philomath; Irl Nolen, Prinville; Verlie 
Tracy, Roseburg; Bearnice Skeen. Salem; 
Otto Petersen, Scappoose; K. R. Ferguson, 
The Dalles; J. I. Borthick, Tillamook; and 
W. A. Johnson, Toledo. 

City Representatives—G. E. Richards, Al- 
bany; Edith L. Bork, Ashland; Cecil R. 
Holloway, Baker; Gaile Good, Eugene; and 
Anna Clinkinbeard, Marshfield. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

District Representatives—T. Russell Frank, 
Abington; Celia J. Blake, Ambridge; B. F. 
Best, Ardmore; James C. Craig, Bellevue; 
John A. Muscalus, Bridgeport; C. B. Sollen- 
berger, Carlisle; Mabel Beacham, Chester; 
Edward B. Deery, Darby; Frank M. Miller, 
Erie; David H. Porter, Harrisburg; Helen 
E. Schiffley, Hazleton; Mary L. Carlin, 
Houtzdale; Mary L. Russell, Indiana; Jennie 
A. Watson, McKeesport; Zura E. Raup, Mil- 
ton; Marguerite Tennis, Upper Darby; 
Homer M. Lowry, Washington; Elizabeth 
N. Peirce, West Chester; D. J. Mahoney, 
Wilkes-Barre; Roland T. MacLaren, Wil- 
liamsport ; and Jane F. Kell, York. 

County Representatives — Harold Mar- 
burger, Evans City; Ira Y. Baker, Gettys- 
burg; John A. Neill, Lewistown; and Joseph 
M. Dunleavy, Scranton. 

City Representatives—Mary E. Crist, Al- 
toona; Nannie L. Mitcheltree, New Castle; 
Samuel Berman, Philadelphia; Mildred J. 
Sharpe, Pittsburgh; and A. Bessie Johnson, 
Warren. 

TEXAS 

District Representatives—J.S. Evans, Ama- 

rillo; Frank W. Wilson, Austin; R. D. Lau- 


derdale, Beaumont; R. B. Lee, Brownwood: 
Cathe:ine Gorbutt, El Paso; Elbert L. Perry. 
man, Gainesville; E. A. Summerlin, Jackson. 
ville; A. D. Harvey, Kingsville; G. M. Rob. 


erts, LaMesa; W. L. Coffey, Olney; ang 
Willis M. Tate, San Antonio. 

City Representatives—Mamie Boone, Dal. 
las; Ella J. Smith, Ft. Worth; Mrs. Mabe 
T. Woods, Houston; Bess Moynahan, Sap 
Antonio; and Mrs. Maureen Johnson, Waco 
VIRGINIA 

District Representatives—Mrs. Elsie 8 
Ellis, Arlington; Madge Leonard, Bristol: 
M. K. Henry, Covington; Elsie E. Wilson 
Newport News; R. O. Edgerton, Portsmouth: 
Oscar W. Fary, Jr., Richmond; and Annie 
Hancock, Salem. 


County Representatives—Frances Nevitt 
Oakton; and Mary R. Kellam, Virginia 
Beach. 

City Representatives—Marce T. Jones 


Lynchburg; Ethel L. Taylor, Newport News; 
Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk; Lannie V. Scott 
Petersburg; Bertha Starritt, Roanoke; and 
Lloyd M. Chew, Staunton. 
WEstT VIRGINIA 

District Representatives—Martha J. Cot- 
trell, Charleston; Rex M. Smith, Morgan- 
town; and Oscar C. Clark, Paw Paw. 

County Representatives—Margaret Asher 
Apple Grove; Carl Gaynor, Belington; John 
Cady. Benwood; Margaret Easley, Bluefield; 
J. Dale Johnson, Clarksburg; Samuel Harris, 
Fairmont; J. Leroy Roberts, Folsom; Ronald 
Knotts, Grafton; W. B. Van Scoy, Green- 
wood; Dora W. Scharff, Huntington; L. 0 
Lawson, Middlebourne; Cecil R. Gates 
Morgantown; Grace R. Ralston, New Cun- 
berland; Mrs. Hazel Mowry, South Charles 
ton; Margaret Roberts, Wellsburg; Mary Jo 
Barrett, West Liberty; Burl Hoff, Ellenboro; 
O. B. Farren, St. Marys; and Maysel Whit- 
ing, Spencer. 
WISCONSIN 

State Representative—Laura 
Milwaukee. 


E. Kellar, 


CRO 


THE Second Yearbook of the New Mexico Principals’ Association has come 
from the press. This organization was formed a few years ago for the purpose 
of obtaining the benefits to be derived from a separate sectional meeting and 
to carry on a professional interest throughout the years. Last year the First 
Yearbook was published and it proved to be of so much help that a Second 
one is now available. It contains many pertinent articles on supervision, curric- 
ulum planning, leadership, etc. Ward Curtis, Willard, New Mexico was chair- 
man of the committee which prepared this yearbook. 
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The Principal at 


Work by George 
C. Kyte, presents 
definite guidance 


with respect to all 
the major func- 
tions of the ele- 
mentary-school 
principal. It sug- 
gests how the prin- 
cipal should proceed as a constructive pro- 
fessional leader in his school and community. 
It defines and explains his position in the 
school system and his activities in planning 
his own program of work and in aiding his 
co-workers in the school to plan theirs. The 
principal’s activities as an administrator, 
supervisor, public-relations person, office 
manager, and professional appraiser are pre- 
sented in detail. 

This book gives examples of sound prac- 
tices. The treatment is developed from the 
standpoint of practical procedures, based on 
modern educational philosophy and research. 
Concrete illustrations explain procedures 
which principals have successfully used. The 
Principal at Work has valuable material for 
college and university courses for training 
school principals. At the same time, it is a 
handbook which the principal may use as a 
guide while at work. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is the publisher of 
this new book. 








~x~ * * 


Corporal Punishment, a social interpreta- 
tion of its theory and practice in the schools 
of the United States, is a well documented 
record of the persistence of the theory of the 
rod “as a desirable and necessary instrument 
of restraint upon sin and immorality” and 
as “an aid to learning.” It traces the history, 
in the United States, of the practice of 
corporal punishment. The author, Herbert 
A. Falk, concludes that the growing recogni- 
tion that democracy is possible only when 
individuals can intelligently determine their 
actions in the social realm is an important 
lactor in the shift of school control and dis- 
cipline from violence to interest and intelli- 
gent appeal. The study reveals that corporal 
punishment still plays an important role in 
the functioning of school discipline and points 
out lines along which progress must be made 
it modern education is to be freed from the 
vestiges of archaic and harmful practices. 
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The Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
has published this book. 


+ -= 2 


Would you like to have a handbook on 
Teaching Writing? The Development of 
Functional Handwriting, published under the 
auspices of the Department of Handwriting, 
New Jersey Education Association, is a prac- 
tical guide which will aid the classroom 
teacher in modern handwriting procedures. 
Suggestions for each grade are given. It is 
well illustrated and both cursive and manu- 
script letter forms are presented. Lists of 
materials and visual aids are prominent 
features of the handbook. 

Orders for this 56 page handbook may be 
sent to Mrs. Emma Myers, Bridgeton Public 
Schools, Bridgeton, N. J. 


se FF Ff 


Have you seen the new Betts and Arey 
Spellers? Directed Spelling Activities, and 
Guide to Spelling Progress, are parts of a 
spelling program developed to meet certain 
writing needs of children. Since no one has 
yet prepared a single series of books to meet 
all the spelling needs of all children, these 
books have been planned and developed on 
the basic assumption that systematic guid- 
ance in terms of certain common needs is 
desirable. Each of these series includes books 
for grades two to eight, inclusive. To facili- 
tate the development of a sound spelling 
program in school systems using these books, 
a teacher’s manual, constructed with con- 
siderable care, is also available. It has been 
written as a handbook for the teacher and for 
the supervisor. 

These two splendid spelling series have been 
published by the American Book Company, 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


x * * 


Animals rank high in children’s interests; 
therefore, Our Animal Siory Books by Oss- 
wald, Sondergaard and Reed provide special 
values for the first grade program. This series 
consists of six pre-primers for grade one: 
My Dog Laddie, Biddy and the Ducks, 
Frisky the Goat, Little White Rabbit, Pea- 
nuts the Pony, and Hundreds of Turkeys. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., is the publisher of 
these books. 
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A Tribute to Gallaudet 


See picture appearing on front cover 


Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, an American edu- 
cator, founded at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817, the 
first deaf-mute institution in America and was presi- 
dent of the same until 1830. In his honor there stands 
just inside the Wright Street entrance to the library 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, a 
statue of him and his first deaf-mute pupil. When 
students and visitors come upon this beautiful piece 
of statuary, they immediately pause in appreciation. 
We are told that almost continuously during the 
day you will find someone studying in detail this 
statue, which was erected by Daniel Chester French, 
the great sculptor who is famous for “The Minute 
Man,” Concord, Massachusetts, “Longfellow’s Me- 
morial,” Cambridge, Massachusetts, “The Eques- 
trian Statue of Washington,” Paris, France, “The 
Statue of Abraham Lincoln,” in the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, Washington, D. C., as well as many other 
pieces of work. 

Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, Professor of Education, and 
Mr. Joseph Wright, Director of Public Information, 
University of Illinois, made it possible for Head- 
quarters to have a picture of this wonderful piece 
of sculpture so that others may also enjoy its beauty 
and significance. 














